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[IMPORTANT: See map' In graphics section to accompany 
this story. ] 

DIEGO GARCIA: 

U„S„ UPS THE ANTE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
LIBERATION News Service 
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WASHINGTON (LNS) 


to expand. the installation. 

Then of course, they came back, with a plan 
for expansion in 1974 — "a little old gas station" 
as one of the Pentagon's Congressional supporters 
put it. 

The bill was passed largely due to the Inflam- 
matory rhetoric, distorted information, and hard 
sell given the proposal by Pentagon spokesmen an 
their advocates. Every possible sore spot was 
rubbed : 

★the U.S. could use it to airlift to Israel 
if it should lose its hold on the Portuguese Azores 
in the Atlantic, 


v— , "while Henry Kissinger flies 

about the world in a frenzy of detente, and Richard 
Nixon continues to whip up a smokescreen erf diplom- 
acy to hide behind, the Pentagon and its friends in 
Congress are at it again, using $29 million of tax- 

paver money to gain yet another foothold m yet an 
payer money to g^ T he RUSSIANS ARE COMING! 


other ocean 


This time the foothold is a "sand speck" in the 
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Indian Ocean, nicely centered about 1S00 miles from 
anywhere. Presently it provides a rather austere 
home for a U.S. Air, Naval and Communications cen- 
ter which serves to relay messages from U.S. Trident 
and Polaris nuclear submarine fleets which drop in 
occasionally to let folks know they axe around. 

It has a name — Diego Garcia -- and it's for- 
mally a part of the British Indian Ocean Territory 
I BIOT). Under an obscure treaty passed in 1966, any 
of the BIOT islands can be used for defense msta. - 
1 at ions upon the mutual agreement of the U.S. and 
Britain. 

On April 4, the House of Representatives ap- 
proved a supplemental Defense Appropriations Expend- 
itures bill which will permit allocation of $29 mil 
lion for construction at Diego Garcia, with another 
$3 3 million almost guaranteed for the following 
V ear The immediate construction will include funds 
for deepening the- harbor to permit aircraft carriers 
and escorts, construction of oil depots, lengthening 
the runway to accommodate large cargo aircraft, 

carriers, strategic reconnaissance planes and occa- 
sional use by B-52. 

The fact that the Pentagon had drafted plans 
for Diego Garcia as far back as the early 60s makes 
even more interesting the fact that only now have 
they succeeded in getting their hands on the cas . 

For some time, the plans were sat upon by Pen- 
tagon people themselves who felt that U.S. Naval 
capabilities were adequate without a base m 
Indian Ocean. 

This policy changed somewhat when the British 
Labor Government under Harold Wilson announced, in 
1968 that it intended to withdraw British forces 
from installations east ol 
ces had previously served 
terests in the area. 

In 1970 the bill was brought before Congress 
and was voted down with a message to the Pentagon 
to return in '72 with a plan to build only a com- 
munications ■ center; That bill was passed when the 

Pentagon swore that they wouldn't, ask for any more 


*the U.S. has to protect its oil supplies com- 
ing from the Persian Gulf. 


★the Russians have dozens of bases in the area 
and the U.S. doesn't have any. 


* after all "we were there first." As one Con 
gressman put it, "The U.S. is not escalating the 


Suez." The British for- 
;q represent Western in- 


arms racekn the Indian Ocean. The Soviet Union 
is. They are the Johnny- come- latelys military- 
wise in the Indian Ocean. We have been there far 
longer as a military power..." 

There was interminable debate about how many 
ships the Soviet Union has and how many bases. The 
Pentagon, with its knack for figures, counted every- 
thing from a cruiser, and seven destroyers and es- 
corts all the way to water carriers, minesweepers 
and oil barges all in the same total, giving t e 
impression that the Soviet Union had armed the Ind- 
ian Ocean to the teeth. 

In fact, the U.S. already has a greater naval 
capability in the INdian Ocean, including an air 
craft carrier with 90 aircraft, 6 destroyers and 
escorts, a nuclear attack submarine, an amphibious 
assault ship, and naval aircraft which already oper 
ate out of Diego Garcia as well as Utapao, Thailand. 

In addition to manipulating figures on compara- 
tive U.S. and Soviet Naval strength in the area, 
the Pentagon went out of its way to give the impres- 
sion that the Soviet Union had access to numerous 
bases. Of course no mention was given to the even 
more numerous U.S. facilities in the area. 

During the Congressional debate on the issue, 
in fact, the pro -Diego Garcia Representatives used 
a Pentagon-supplied map of the area festooned with 
"Hammers and Sickles” every place the Soviet Union 
had used a port, given money to the nation or dod^d 
a ship. In contrast, major U.S. facilities like 
those as Asmara in Ethiopia, Sattahip m ai an , 
Northwest Cape in Australia, and Bahrain all were 
marked by discreet blue dots 0 

One Pentagon spokesman, Adm. Charles Gro jean, 
admitted that "we have to sort of watch the Word 
'bases' here because the Russians do not have bases 
per se " The Soviet Union has moderate access to 
some ports in the area; it has no naval facilities 
of its own and most often anchors its fleet offshore 
in the ocean. This explains the size of their sup- 
port fleet, because they do not rely on onshore fac- 
ilities for repair and refueling. 

On the other hand, the U.S. has four actual base 
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plus access to several ports in "client" countries 
like Iran and Ethiopia. The Navy is also negotiat- 
ing with Singapore to purchase the recently vacated 
British naval facility there and has access to that 
port in the interim. 

Furthermore, the proponents of the Diego Garcia 
installation gave out the impression that the Soviet 
Union had no business at all in the' area. However, 
as Retired Rear Admiral Gene LaRoque, currently dir- 
ector of the Center for Defense Information observes, 
"TheeSoviet Union has important non-military mari- 
time interests in the Indian Ocean, " including, n an 
Indian Ocean fishing fleet which ... accounted for 
almost one-third of the Soviet total annual catch," 
as well as "numerous civilian oceanographic, hydro- 
graphic and space and missile test support ships in 
the area." 

The Soviet Union has good reason to maintain a 
presence in the Indian Ocean. A look at the map 
will show that it provides the major water link be- 
tween the western and eastern sections of the Soviet 
Union. 

However, while the Russian '"threat" served well 
as a stalking horse for Pentagon interests in Con- 
gress, in fact the real purpose of Diego Garcia was 
made perfectly clear by none other than Admiral Elmo 
Zumwalt who, testifying before" a Congressional Com- 
mittee in January, laid it out this way; 

"...while Soviet activity adds to the rationale 
for Diego Garcia, that rationale would exist indepen- 
dently of anything the Soviets are doing. We have 
very important interests in the area. It has become 
a focal point of our foreign and economic policies 
and has a growing impact on our security. Prudence 
would suggest that we provide support for our foreign 
policy by having a credible capability to deploy 
military power into the area. Such capability should 
contribute to the stability over the long run." 

Zumwalt, a strong proponent of the pre-eminence 
of naval warfare for future U.S. interventionary ac- 
tions, points out that "naval forces ... are the only 
forces -that can be brought to bear quickly and ef- 
fectively without dependence upon forward bases, ov- 
erflight or landing rights or other support requiring 
the consent of territorial sovereigns." 

The aquisition and expansion of Diego Garcia’s 
facilities makes this "striking force" that much 
more useful in the Indian Ocean area. 

In addition, Zumwalt points out, "we have the 
mission of manifesting an overseas presence suffi- 
ciently powerful and visible to make plain to any 
possible adversary as well as to our allies, that 
any effort to challenge axuir vital overseas interests 


U.S. interests. There is Southern Africa, in- 
cluding South Africa, Rhodesiqaand the Portu- 
guese colony of Mozambique. African liberation 
forces in all three areas threaten Western domin- 
ation over the valuable mineral resources of 
those nations. 

The rapidly deteriorating mineral supply 
has become a subject of great concern among U.S. 
industrial interests. One consultant to a miner- 
al extracting firm said, "If this thing’s half 
as bad as the experts are predicting, it’s going 
to make the energy crisis look like a dinner par- 
ty." 

Further along up Africa’s eastern coast is 
Ethiopia, where the U.S. currently has a massive 
military installation at Asmara and where the 
government shows signs of weakening in the face 
of pressures from leftists and guerrillas in the 
northern province of Eritrea. 

Across the Red Sea from Ethiopia, bordering 
on the Indian Ocean is Southern Yemen and Oman, 
both of which are facing major guerrilla strug- 
gles. Control of Oman, in particular, is vital 
because it also borders on the Persian Gulf, 
through which much of the oil controlled by U.S. 
oil companies flows. Already liberation forces, 
despite the intervention of massively U.S. -armed 
Iranian forces, have liberated a large part of 
Oman, the province of Dhofar. 

Continuing around the rim is Pakistan and In- 
dia, Bangladesh and finally Indochina, Malaysia 
and Indonesia. Both of the latter are key areas 
for the tapping of natural, especially mineral, 
resources. American policy has become clear to- 
ward Indonesia, at least, where it is the primary 
supplier of arms to the Suharto government which 
it put in power via a coup in 1965 against Pres- 
ident Sukarno. Part of that coup included the 
massacre of nearly one million alleged "communists" 
and sympathizers. 

Franz Schurman, a political scientist -who 
writes for Pacific News Service exfains the 
"new Navy’s" role this way. "The New Navy sees 
as its primary mission, control of the world’s 
sea lanes, and insuring access to raw materials. 

The most critical of the world’s regions for the 
new Navy is the Indian Ocean rim, resources-rich 
lands stretching from Australia through ... to 
South Africa." 

In addition to the sensitivity of the "rim 
nations" there is good reason to see Diego Garcia 
as the gemstone of U.S. military contingency plan- 
ning toward the Middle East. 


or those of our allies could bring confrontation 
with American armed might." 

Unlike the so-called "Soviet threat" which 
seems to touch the hearts and minds of so many Gon- 
ressmen, the "interests" to which Zumwalt repeated- 
ly refers are quite real and also in danger -- not 
so much from the Soviet Union, but rather from v the 
political realities of the Third World nations 
which ring the Indian Ocean area. 


Michael Klare, author of War Without End and 
an analyst of the U.S. military establishment, ex- 
plains that "... the most 'likely location for a 
new Vietnam — based on the thrust of current 
U.S. Defense planning — is in the Mediterranean/ 
Indian Ocean area. The prediction of further Viet- 
nams in this area is not made for dramatic effect 
alone. There are many similarities between the 
situation in Indochina in the early 60s and the 


Within reasonable range of Diego Garcia, there 

are at least five or six serious "trouble spots" for 
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in that both represent regional conflicts that have 
been taken over by the United States and reshaped 
inc order to advance America's global objectives in 
the world power! Struggle . " 

The Pentagon, through spokemep like Zumwalt, 
make no bones about the fact that U.S. military in- 
tervention is a possibility. In fact, they clearly 
consider intervention, and the threat of it, to be 
the primary diplomatic weapon held by U.S. foreign 
policy makers, the pronouncements of the "Nixon Doc- 
trine" (building up our regional allies to do their 
own fighting) notwithstanding. 

To those Congresspeople, like Rep. Leggett (D.- 
Cal.) who introduced a measure to vote down funds 
for Diego Garcia by saying, "This seemingly modest 
request would in reality vitally and irreversibly 
affect future U.S. policy, commitments, and rela- 
tionships in the Iiidian Ocean," the struggle was to 
no avail. The Pentagon propaganda won out, with 
the help of people like Hunt (Rep.- N.J.) who said, 
"Twenty-nine million dollars is a pittance of money 
after the amounts of money I ahve heard requested 
on this floor day after day, like funds for cultur- 
al centers and to dig holes in the ground and other 
giveaway projects. Any way to throw money away is 
all right, but when it comes to the needs of our 
Nation, were all we are asking for is $29 million 
good Lord, the wrath of the doves' is aroused. . . Make 
no mistake about it, and it is the plain and unadul- 
terated truth -- we need a base in the Indian Ocean." 

-30- 

( Information was taken from the' Congressional Record 
April L , 1974; "the New Navy and the Middle East," 
by Michael Klare- in Liberation , (March/ April 1974) , 
and "The Indian Ocean: A New Naval Arms Race?" in 

The Defense Monitor (April 1974).) 

************** * ****************** ******************* 

SPECTATORS AT SIOUX FALLS TRIAL BEATEN 
WHEN THEY REFUSE TO STAND FOR JUDGE 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. (LNS) -,- Riot-equipped pol- 
ice attacked spectators April 29 at the trial of 
American Indian Movement (AIM) members on charges 
stemming from the February 1973 protests at Custer 
South Dakota. 

When the courtroom audience, mostly Indians, 
refused as a group to rise when presiding Judge 
Joseph Bottum entered the courtroom, Bottum ordered 
the courtroom cleared and left. The Sioux Falls 
Tactical Police Force then locked the doors and 
attacked the audience with mace and clubs . 

At least six Indians had to be carried away 
by ambulance, and three more were hospitalized, in- 
cluding David Hill, a defendant. 

Standing upon the entrance of a judge in a 
courtroom as a sign of respect is custom, not law, 
in South Dakota. 

An angry 'crowd of supporters which had gather- 
ed outside began smashing windows of the court- 
house with rocks and bricks in response to the at- 
tack inside. The South Dakota Highway Patrol was 


At least ten people have already been arrested 
in connection with the incidents. 

The trial is the first stemming from the pre- 
Wounded Knee protests at Custer which followed the 
killing of an Indian, Wesley Bad Heart Bull by a 
white man. The five defendants -- Sarah Bad Heart 
Bull, the mother of Wesley Bad Heart Bull, Delilah 
Beane, a resident of the Pine Ridge Reservation, 

Robert High Eagle, David Hill, the Utah State AIM 
coordinator, and Kenneth Dahl, who is white -- are 
charged with arson where a riot was committed. 

The attack came during the process of jury se- 
lection. Judge Bottum decided decided to allow each 
defendant only 2 peremptory challenges, in effect 
treating them as one defendant with ten challenges 
altogether. The prosecutor is allowed ten challenges. 
The defense appeal on the ruling is on its way to the 
State Supreme Court. Bottum refused to stop the 
trial to wait for the ruling. 

In response, Ramon Roubideaux, speaking for him- 
self and the other 2 defense attorneys, read a state- 
ment in court saying that they would refuse to pro- 
ceed. Roubideaux said, in part, "The proceedings to 
which these five have been subjected in this court- 
room are so shocking and unjust that many fairminded 
persons would be driven to call this trial to date a 
legal lynching." He cited as a further example the 
judge's refusal to allow the two out of state defense 
lawyers to cross-examine witnesses and give the open- 
ing and closing statements. 

"We are not engaged in a major political trial 
testing whether or not any Indian who is a member of 
AIM and is charged with a crime because of his or her 
participation in 'an AIM-sponsored activity can receive 
a fair trial in the state courts of South Dakota." 

Roubideaux was fined and thrown in jail for 24 
hours after reading the statement in court . He is the 
only Indian of the three defense lawyers. 

On May 3, Judge Bottum adjourned the trial until 
May 14. He also rejected a defense argument that he 
had shown prejudice towards Indians by fining and jail- 
ing Roubideaux. The defendant David Hill had been so 
badly beaten in the courthouse on April 29 that he 
had to be brought in on a stretcher. 

Following Roubideaux 's statement earlier, before 
the fighting, Hill had made a statement in court .say- 
ing, "It is evident that the state is making every ef- 
fort to squelch the political, racial, ideological and 
movement overtones to this trial. The state is making 
every effort to portray the demonstrators as common 
criminals. We were demonstrating our concern about 
the racial policies of the state of South Dakota, 
and against the ideology that white makes right. 

"Though the state has unlimited financial resour- 
ces, we have unlimited love and dedicated to our 

people. We shall see who is stronger." 

* * * 

In St. Paul, Minnestoa, the trial of Russell 
Means and Dennis Banks . continues . At the end of April, 
Judge Fred Nichol refused to grant dismissal of the 
charges against them although he stated that the FBI's 
conduct in the case had "brought this court to the 
brink of dismissal of this case." He repeated that 


called in and attacked the crowd with teargas and 
clubs . 
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[See packet #572 for historical and political back- 
ground plus graphics on South Korea] 

S 3 KOREA MOVES TO DESTROY STUDENT MOVEMENT: 
IMPRISONMENT OR DEATH TO SUSPECTED DISSIDENTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

SEOUL, South Korea (LNS) -- In an attempt to 
curb widespread opposition to his regime. President 
Park Chung Hee has begun Implement . on a large 
scale the emergency measures he delared on April 13. 

’’Emergency Measure 4” threatens death or up to 
life imprisonment for anyone suspected of involve- 
ment in anti-Park activities . 

Student demonstrations had grown to threaten- 
ing proportions from October through December, 1973. 
During that period, as many as 100,000 students 
from over 40 universities and colleges in South Kor- 
ea demonstrated against Park’s unlimited power, 
gained when he declared a state of matrtial-law in 
1972. 

The students ’ demands are? an end to censorship, 
freedom of opposing political candidates, a limit- 
ing of Japan’s dominant role in the South Korean 
economy, and the curtailment of the activities^of the 
South Korean C.I.A. (SKCIA). SKCIA is a vast net- 
work of spies and informers that has infiltrated all 
newspapers, universities, and even some high schools. 


tion involved in student and urban activities. 

By mid-April, dragnets were out for dozens of 
student leaders, including two Seoul National Uni- 
versity students with $5,000 rewards on their heads 9 
and at least four KSCF students and a young woman 
involved in organizing women workers who earn $1.50 
a day at a nearby wig factory. 

On April 9, Kim Hak Do, a 30-year old South 
Korean, set fire to himself and died in a church in 
Seoul'. According to one reliable report, Kim had 
shouted ’’replace Park” to a group of people gather- 
ed in the church, and then retreated to the private 
prayer room where he immolated himself. 

The SKCIA moved immediately to close off the 
church and silence witnesses. They attempted to coun- 
ter the rumors of a political suicide by announcing 
the death 36 hours later, saying that Kim had killed 
himself because he had been rejected by his girl 
friend. 

Some South Korean newspapers reported, however, 
that Kim’s suicide was based on his ’’dissatisfaction 
with the state of things.” 

--30-- 

(Much of this information was taken from an article 
written for New Asia: News by Frank Lanich.) 

**************************************************** 


Although the opposition consists mainly of stu- { For more i/l£orniation on the Brookside miners ' strike 
dents, clergy, teachers, some opposition candidates see packets #558) 564> 599j and 60l] 
and labor leaders are also involved. The Park re- ' 

gime enforces strict anti-union, anti-strike laws, NLRB CHA RGES DUKE POWER WITH REFUSING TO 

and keeps wages at near starvation levels. NEGOTIATE UMWA CONTRACT WITH STRIKING KENTUCKY MINERS 


The government has attempted to justify the 
emergency measures on the basis of "rooting out 
subversive elements, restoring domestic tranquility, 
and tiding over the economic crisis" generated by 
the recent world-wide oil "shortage." The "sub- 
versive elements" argument is the key to a coordin- 
ated, full-scale government propaganda campaign to 
stir up public hysteria by instilling fears of an 
imminent North Korean takeover. 

The government labels: those active in oppos- 
ing the regime as Communist agents. A government 
spokesman described a group he called the "Nation- 
al Federation of Democratic Youth and Students" as 
"a first stage in North Korean maneuverings to com- 
munize the country," and as presenting a serious 
threat to the national security. 


WASHINGTON, D .C. (LNS) - -Striking miners from Harlan 
County's Brookside Mine won a victory against the Duke 
Power Company on May 2, when the National Labor Rela- 
tions! Board (NLRB) charged Duke Power with "knowingly 
foreordaining to failure" its negotiations with the 
United Mine Workers Union (UMWA). 

The miners had voted to affiliate with the UMWA 
last June, and have been on strike since then for a 
union contract. The key issues are mine safety, pen- 
sions and health care. The success of the UMWA in 
Harlan County is crucial in the union's strategy for 
organizing other non-union mines in Eastern Kentucky, 
several of which are owned by Duke Power. 

Last November, without even granting the UMWA 
a hearing, the NLRB rejected the union's charge 


However, the majority of the student opposi- 
tion, although expressing interest in some sort of 
union vdth North Korea, seems to advocate democratic 
reforms rather than revolutionary change. 

During the first ten days of April, more than 
700 .students were interrogated under Emergency Mea- 
sure 4, and Seoul's West Gate Prison steadily filled 
with political prisoners. 

Between March 30 and April 7, more than 300 
arrests were made, and as of April 14, 200 remained 
in prison with no communications to people outside 
the prison. No charges were pressed against them. 

Among those are the top leaders of the Korean 
Student Christian Federation (KSCF), an organiza- 


against the company of refusing to bargain in good 
faith. However, the Labor Board granted Duke Power 
a hearing for its counter- charge against the union 
of unfair labor practices . Ironically, the present 
decision is the result of Duke Power's charge against 
the union . 

In its 38-page decision, the NLRB stated that 
Duke Power had "deliberately insisted" on proposed 
contract provisions that they knew were unacceptable 
to the union, "for the purpose of avoiding coming to 
terms on any kind of collective bargaining agreement. 

Part of the striking miners' offensive has been 
an attempt to discourage stockholders from investing 
in Duke Power--the 6th largest utility company in 
the U.S. On April 18, 20 miners picketed the New 



n 



York Stock Exchange, and at the end of April, they 
made their presence felt at the Duke Power's annual 
stock holders' meeting. In the election of directors, 
miners cast 55 proxy votes for UMWA President Arnold 
Miller. 

Carl Horn, Jr., President of Duke Power, had 
been countering the miners' charges of refusing to 
negotiate by telling stockholders and the general 
public that the union, not Duke, was refusing to 
negotiate. He has tried to avoid criticism by say- 
ing the company's charges against the union for un- 
fair labor practises were pending decision by the 
NLRB. 

Now, however, the company will no longef be 
able to use this as an excuse for delaying negoti- 
ations with the UMWA. "Duke has no moral or legal 
pins to stand on," said Phil Sparks, a UMWA spokes- 
man . 

—30 — 

**************************************************** 

[Note to Editors: See packets #558, 562 and 565 
for background information and graphics.] 

KARLTON ARMSTRONG SENTENCED TO 10 YEARS: TO BE 
SERVED CONCURRENTLY WITH 23 YEAR STATE SENTENCE 

MADISON, Wisconsin (LNS)-- After more than two 
years of legal proceedings following his capture 
in Canada in February, 1972, Karl ton Armstrong was 
sentenced to ten years in prison April 18 on Feder- 
al charges arising from the August 1970 bombing of 
the Army Mathematics Research Center (AMRC) . The 
AMRC , on the University of Wisconsin campus in 
Madison, participated in "Project Michigan," an 
Army program that led to the development of the 
automated battlefield in Vietnam. 

The ten-year sentence is to be served concur- 
rently with the 23 -year term handed down in State 
court on November 1, 19(73. Parole will be left to 
the discretion of the State, meaning that Armstrong 
will be eligible for parole in five years. However, 
sources in Madison familiar with the conservative 
State Parole Board consider release on parole in 
five’ years "doubtful . " 

In his sentencing statement, Federal District 
Court Judge James Doyle said, "I'm not about to add 
a period of confinement in addition to the state . . . . 
If rehabilitation is defined to mean conditioning 
the defendant to a more pro -establishment philos- 
ophy, the government has no right to indulge in it.' 

But Judge Doyle's view on conditioning will 
have little effect on the conditioning process at 
Waupun State Prison in Waupun Wisconsin. Armstrong 
has been there since November , and is currently un- 
dergoing 90 days of segregation for "over-amourous 
behavior." He was "caught" with his arm around a 
visitor and was dragged away by prison guards . 

In his final statement before the court, he 
labeled the segregation section "a 1984 version of 
prison... the tamest animal becomes fi erce after be- 
ing put in a cage." 

Armstrong is one of four members of the New 
Y(>ars Gang, The othe r three, including Karl is bro-_ 
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ther Dwight, are still sought by the FBI. THe New 
Year's Gang took credit for ‘the bombings of AMRC 
and other military installations in the Madison 
area. A physics researcher was killed in the AMRC 
bombing. 

The State sentencing in November was preceed- 
ed by two weeks of testimony from a variety of 
supporters from all over the country, including 
Vietnam»era veterans, ex-Madison activists, and ex- 
perts on various aspects of U.S. involvement in 
Indochina. Their combined testimony jamounted to 
a devastating indictment of U.S. war policy and a 
forthright defense of the New Year's Gang's act of 
resistance. It had little effect, however, on the 
presiding Judge, William Sacjten. 

During the Federal sentencing in April, Arm- 
strong reiterated his firm belief that his action 
was a justifiable-response to the war in Vietnam. 

"I did these acts out of a sense of urgency ■-to 
preserve my am humanity and my feeling of solidar- 
ity with the human community. I acted with the in- 
tent of saving life , not destroying it. 

"The Indochina War is still going on with the 
support of the U.S. government. It is still an ur- 
gent issue in my mind but I realise now that it . 
can only be stopped by the American people coining 
together to put an end to it. . . 

"I feel that my imprisonment is a continuation 
of the crimes the government has committed in Indo- 
china. I am a prisoner of that war , prosecuted by 
a government unwilling to face its own crimes and 
defeat. 

"The government comes before your court asking 
for twenty-five years of my life, taking my youth , 
forcing me to live like an animal' in a cage. The 
prosecution knowing full Well the crimes of the 
government it represents , knowing that I acted to 
prevent their criminal enterprise , now asks for my 
blood along with the blood of the millims of Indo- 
chinese it has already taken. 

"If I have to suffer in prison, I suffer with 
the good conscience and the knowledge that I acted 
with the highest of motives , and although I am not 
the first to say it, I am confident that history 
will absolve me. 

— 30 — 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmitmmmm 

THE IRS NUMBERS GAME 

WASHINGTON (LNS)-- As a test of the evenness of 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) enforcement, the 
Nader-inspired Tax Reform Research Group posed the 
same tax situation (based on a married couple with 
one child) to 22 IRS offices during the recent 
filing season. 

According to the Wall Street Journal , all but 
one of the offices came up with a refund, but the 
figures didn't match. Results ranged from a refund 
of $811.96 (IRS, Flushing, NY) to $52.14 in taxes 
due (Portland, Oregon IRS office). 


— 30 — 
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[See graphics im this packet and cover of #602. Also 

see packets #596 and #602 for .background information.] 

10,000 GATHER AT KENT STATE TO COMMEMORATE MURDER OF 
FOUR STUDENTS: "THERE IS A REAWAKENING HERE TODAY" 

"I want to say that the reason this is not a 
memorial service, the reason that we have called a 
rally together, is because the fundamental causes 
for the killings that took 'place at Kent State, 

Jackson State, Baton Rouge, Orangeburg, are still un- 
resolved. 

" And as long as they are still unresolved, as 
long as the War in Indochina rages on, fueled by 
the money from American taxpayers, as long as the 
Watergate Administration remains in office — con- 
tinues to deceive and repress the American people — 
as long as the fundamental questions as to why the : ■ 
students were killed, who was respnnsible, as long 
as these things remain unresolved, we have an obli- 
gation as patriots, as responsible American people, 
to protest together, to learn to orgnnize together , 
to sing together . " 

--Jane Fonda, speaking at Kent 
State, May 4, 1974 

KENT, Ohio (LNS) — For more than three hours, 
nearly 10,000 people from all over the Midwest sat 
on the Commons at Kent State University, listening 
intently, 'sometimes giving a standing ovation, to a 
variety of speakers and singers. It was the fourth 
anniversary of the killing of four Kent State stu- 
dents participating in a demonstration against the 
invasion of Cambodia. 


Bond(D. -Ga. ) , civil rights activist, told the rally: 

"More than people died here four years ago— 
murder was done to a massive movement of the young. 

The small-time William Galleys who pulled the triggers 
on orders of governors and presidents killed people 
and protest too. The shots fired here struck down— 
hopefully temporarily— whatever militancy and commit- 
ment that existed among the young. The campus, once 
filled with marching -militants is now struck by 
streakers . " 

Daniel Ellsberg looked at that period of time 
from a different perspective, saying: 

"If there had not been a rally on this campus 
four years ago I believe Cambodia would still be 
being bombed today. There is a direct line between 
that particular rally, even above the others, with 
the terrible sacrifice that came at the time and the 
end of the bombing in Cambodia. 

"That is to say," he continued, "that no effort 
of resistance against the war that was done during 
that period was too much. Not one of those efforts 
was wasted, not one was less than essential. Finally, 
people died tragic&jrly, but the movement did not die 
and above all the effects of that protest did not 
die." 

Other speakers included Alan Canfora and Dean 
Kahler, two Kent State students wounded four years 
ago, Jane Fonda, Russ Johnson of the American Friends 
Service Committee, Sokhom fling— a Khmer Resident in 
the United States, and Ron Kovic of the American 
Veterans Movement. Judy Collins and Holly Near 
(with the^Indb’chiha Peace' Campaign) sang? ’"^) 


A young woman from Indiana described the crowd 
saying: "There's townspeople, there's students, 
there's people - who aren't in school. Just a bunch 
of people came today. " When one speaker asked if 
there' were any Vietnam veterans in the crowd, many 
hands were raised. 

Many of those present at the rally were there 
because the shootings of students in 1970 at Kent 
and Jackson State had profoundly affected their 
lives. One man from a small town dm Ohio commented: 

"It was a turning point in my life, because I 
never thought that they'd ever send the army out on 
a bunch of students. That's probably the freakiest 
thing, being at Ohio State at the time, seeing helio- 
copters overhead, being bombed with mustard- and 
tear-gas. Personally, it was quite an amazing ex- 
perience. You learn some of the feelings of hatred 
toward the' power structure that I'm sure the victims 
of the war had," 

Another man teaching at a small college in Ohio 
said that for him, "It was my first political act in 
a sort of protest sense. It was the first time I 
decided to do something besides go to a baseball 
game that I was playing in. I decided to strike and 
go to Washington. 1 just felt this sort of intense 
anger, that something like this could happen and 
became more aware of the kinds of killings that are 
going on of black people" and people in prisons, 
things like that." 

Most of the speakers expressed their belief 
that the events four years ago had a great effect 
on the student and anti-war movements. Ren. Julian ^ 


After the rally, at 7:30, workshops were held — 
in the Kent State student union. According to a 
spokesman for the Indochina Education,' ’ Project 
in Cleveland, over 800 pgople attended a workshop 
on U.S. decision-making in Indochina and Watergate 
by Daniel Ellsberg, about 400 people came to a 
workshop with Tom Hayden on the United Campaign and 
the strategy to end the war, with several hundred 
attending other workshops. A multi-media presentation 
by Kent State students depicting the events at Kent 
from May: 1-May”4 1970 was very moving. People 
described it as "almost like being there." 

During the rally, Vietnam veteran Ron Kovic 
summed everything up with: 


"There is a change occurring here today at 
Kent State. .. There is’ a reawakening here todays! ~ 
at Kent State.... We are the ones. It is our respon- 
sibility now. Four years of memory has passed. 

And within this country today, tomorrow and the 
next week, the next month, there is a rumbling of 
a hurricane of the human spirit like you have never 
seen before in your lives." -30- 
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WOUNDED KNEE TRIALS --- from 'page 3 ************ 

statement before the jury. 

* * * 

On May 7, Federal District Judge Warren Urbom 
began to hear the case of Tonia Ackerman, Lorelei De 
Cora Means and Madonna Gilbert in Sioux Falls. The 


* 


three women are charged with burglary and larceny in 
connection with the alleged looting of the Wounded Knee 
trading post during the Wounded Knee occupation. Pre- 
vious charges of conspiracy against the three were 
dropped. —30— 
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S.F. MAYOR FANS "ZEBRA" HYSTERIA; 

THREE BLACKS ARRAIGNED ON MURDER CHARGES 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--The strange case of the 
San Francisco "Zebra Murders" became even stranger 
on May 1 when city police announced that they had 
arrested seven black men in connection with the 
killings. The seven, all reported to be BlacR Mus- 
lims between the ages of 22 and 31, were arrested 
in a pre-dawn raid involving more than 100 police. 
Police say they were acting on information provided 
by an unnamed informant who had met secretly with 
police and Mayor Joseph Alioto. There is a $30,000 
reward for information leading to the arrest of those 
responsible for the "Zebra killings." 

Skepticism that those arrested were, actually 
responsible for the murders of 12 whites over the 
last five months increased on May 3rd when it was an- 
nounced that four of those arrested were being re- 
leased because of "lack of evidence" against them. 

"We must be on guard," said a spokesman for the 
San Francisco office of the National Lawyers Guild, 
"that the city doesn't arrest, try and convict these 
poeple with hysteria as the only evidence against 
them." 

According to sources in the Bay Area, people 
there are "generally disbelieving" of the guilt of 
those arrested. Speculation ranges from the fact that 
there was "political pressure for arrests," to the 
more ominous belief that the government -fanned hys- 
teria around the situation represents stepped up re- 
pression against the Bay Area black community. 

Since last November, 18 people--all white--have 
been shot by an attacker described by some witnesses 
to be a medium-built black man in his 20 's. Twelve 
of those 18 have died and the seeming randomness of 
the killings are their common bond. The murders were 
labeled by police "Zebra Murders" supposedly for the 
radio band "Z" used for communications on the case. 
Police have denied any racial implication in the la- 
bel "Zebra." 

Mayor Alioto, seeking the Democratic nomination 
for Governor and reportedly running a poor third in 
polls for the June 4 primary, quickly used the pub- 
licity around the case to take dramatic steps. On 
April 16, in a press conference at which he surround- 
ed himself with the handful of blacks he had appoint- 
ed to city posts, Alioto announced that a "stop and 
search" method would be used to look for the "Zebra 
killer." Under this policy, the first ever in San 
Francisco, police moved into black communities of 
San Francisco and stopped and searched any black 
males fitting the vague and varied descriptions sup- 
plied by witnesses to some of the attacks . 

Though Mayor Alioto tried to use his general 
"liberal" reputation to support his contention that 
Stop and Search was "not a racist move," reaction 
against it was alomst immediate. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People quickly filed suits in 
Federal court to stop the action. The Black Panther 
Party, whose national office is in nearby Oakland, 
labeled Stop and Search "a vicious and racist attempt 
on Alioto 's part to round up Blacks like Hitler 
rounded up Jews- M 

On April 22, less than a week after Stop and 
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Search was initiated, more than 1,000 demonstra- 
tors gathered on the steps of city hall to protest 
the action. Called by the Coalition to Stop Opera- 
tion Zebra- -composed of about a dozen Bay Area 
movement groups--the demonstration demanded: "Po- 
lice out of the Black communities--Stop the racist 
terror" and "The people say this ain't the way-- 
Stop Operation Zebra." 

In the midst of the demonstration Mayor Alioto 
strolled out of City Hall and ambled towards his 
waiting limousine. As he was about to enter the car, 
Alioto turned to wave to the crowd, apparently to 
show that he was not intimidated by them. He was 
promptly hit on the head with a picket sign and 
spat on by those demonstrators nearest him. As the 
car drove away a few people kicked it and 
pounded on the hood while others continued to throw 
their picket signs at the car. 

By April 25, Federal Court Judge Alfonso J. 
Zirpoli ruled that Stop and Search was, in fact, 
unconstitutional. However, the court ruling merely 
forces police to be i'more selective" as to who they 
stop and question. In the little more than a week 
that Stop and Search was in full swing, about 600 
blacks were detained. Of those, nearly 200 had re- 
ports filed on them that contain such information 
as name, age, address and drivers license number. 

These reports are being kept by police and not too 
many people have faith in police chief Donald Scott's 
weak statement that he "may" eventually order these 
files destroyed. 

No arrests pertaining to the "Zebra Murders 
were made as a result of Stop and Search . And the 
officer in charge of the operation, Chief of In- 
spectors Charles Barca, admitted that "after a week 
we had no leads'.' 

Then, when it was clear that Stop and Search 
was bringing him bad publicity, Alioto started 
leaking stories that he and police detectives were 
in contact with an unnamed informer. Alioto expres- 
sed in no uncertain terms that he thopght that the 
informer's information would lead to the arrest of 
those responsible for the "Zebra Murders." 

On May 1, three days after a reported late 
night meeting between police, Alioto and the inform- 
er, police raids began at 5 am in the city's Filmore 
district. Seven arrests were made. Two days later, 
only three of those were arraigned, the others re- 
leased for lack of evidence. So far the only evi- 
dence against those arraigned seems to be identi- 
fication in a police line-up. The seven men arrest- 
ed are all Muslims connected with Black Self Help, 
a moving and storage company started by one of 
the men to find various odd jobs for blacks in need 
of work. 

Immediately after the arrests, Alioto made an 
incredible public statement all but convicting the 
seven arrested. Detailing what he said was a state- 
wide plot by an as yet unknown group he called the 
"Death Angels," Alioto said that the men arrested 
were responsible not only for the 12 San Francisco 
deaths but for nearly 80 deaths statewide over the 
last three years . 

"Police .. .have pierced the veil of a vicious 
ring of murders, called Death An-gels," said Alioto 
in a press conference. "The local group," he charged, 
"appears to be a division of a larger organization 
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dedicated to the murder and mutilation of whites and 
dissident blacks." Law enforcement officials, however, 
said that they were not aware of such a statewide 
group, and no one seemed willing to go out on a limb 
with Alioto. 

In the face of the Alioto-fanned hysteria, a 
spokesman for the San Francisco Black Muslims indi- 
cated that they will support the three men "until 
we have some indication of guilt." According to Clin- 
ton White, one of the black lawyers handling the case, 
none of the three men being held resemble the drawing 
used during the Stop and Search operation. 

While Alioto wanted to make sure that it was 
known that he felt the "Death Angels'" thinking is 
"clearly outside the mainstream of Islamic religion," 
his innuendos were clearly more aimed at_ the Muslims 
than away from them. He described the "Death Angels" 
as "trim and neat in appearance, purporting to live 
by a puritanical code of moral conduct." He also add- 
ed that "jails are their favorite places of recruit- 
ment, with job opportunities upon release as one of 
their inducements." 

In an attempt to calm the hysteria somewhat, at- 
torney White asked for and received from Superior 
Court Judgg Agnes O'Brien a "gag order." The order 
forbids city officials, lawyers and police from re- 
leasing any information about the case. At White's 
request. Mayor Alioto was specifically added to the 
list of those to whom the gag order is directed. 

--30-- 
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MISSISSIPPI POULTRY WORKERS STRUGGLE FOR COMPENSATION 

IN WAKE OF "THE GREAT CHICKEN MASSACRE" 

"That's the way it's always been— for every $10 
million worth of chickens sold , the workers get 
$ 000 , 000 ." 

— Rems Barber of the Delta Ministry 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- By a vote of 56 to 31, 
the Senate passed a bill on April 23 that would pay 
indemnities to Mississippi poultry farmers for the 
dieldrin-contaminated chickens they were ordered to 
destroy in late March. Dieldrin, marketed by a sub- 
sidiary of Shell Oil, is a pesticide which is known 
to cause cancer. 

At first glance, the bill, which was rammed 
through the Agriculture committee without a hearing 
by a powerful clique led by Mississippi Senator James 
0. Eastland, seems like a typical giveaway to vested 
agribusiness interests. But, as well as maintaining 
the profit level of the huge poultry processors, it 
includes a unique amendment that provides for the lost 
wages of the poultry workers. 

Although originally some 22 million chickens were 
banned from the market by the Department of Agriculr 
ture and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) , 
only 7.6 million were actually killed and disposed of 
in what has become known as "the great chicken mas- 
sacre." The bill, which is still bottled up in the 
Agriculture committee in the House, calls for the pay- 
ment of "fair value. " Since the extent of the contam- 
ination hasn't yet been determined, the cost of the 
bill is not definite but may soar to over $10 million. 
A strong bone of contention, however, was who will get 
the money. & 
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"Those involved in this unfortunate and disastrous 
incident cannot recover and ..continue to contribute 
to our food needs on their own," said Eastland dur- 
ing the 1 ^ and 1/2 hour debate which preceeded the 
Senate vote. "There is no financial -fat in these 
operations. They are small and medium-sized home 
grown and owned businesses from the grower through 
the processor." 

However, according to a spokesman for the Nation- 
al Farmers Organization, "It is definitely not the 
small poor farmers who are getting the compensation. 
The small farmers involved merely fatten the birds 
who are owned by the vertical integrators ... and if 
they get something from the compensation it will be 
a pittance. The large vertical integrators are the 
ones who will receive the indemnity." 

This was substantiated by an official of the 
USDA, who revealed that no farm was closing as a re- 
sult of the contamination and- named five companies 
which would receive compensation. Together, these 
five control a third of the total broiler output of 
Mississippi. Fourteen percent of the broilers raised 
in the U.S. come from Mississippi. 

Of the five, the smallest is Fred Moore Farms. 
Moore , whose company does a $10 million a year bus- 
iness, has said he expects the government will give 
him $1 million. 

Southeast Hatcheries, with headquarters in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., has operations stretching from both Caroli- 
nes through Georgia and into Mississippi. With 38 
million dollars a year in sales, Southeast is asking 
for $4.8 million. H.F. McCarthy is asking for $3.2 
million, and Quad County wants $2 million. 

"It appears very possible from reading the House 
hearings," Senator Dick Clark (D-Iowa) noted, "that 
approximately 90% of the indemnity payments will go 
to just 5 large producers. One of these producers 
indicated, after these hearings, that he expects to 
receive close to $2 million and to pay $225,000-- 
less than one quarter- -to farmers under contract to 
his farm." 

When the pesticide contamination was first 
announced, the poultry operators tried to get the EPA 
to raise the tolerable limit of pesticides. When that 
move failed, the indemnification measure was intro- 
duced. In one case, Fred Gaddis, former Mayor of For- 
est, Miss., the center of poultry processing in the 
state , suddenly announced that he had retested his 
flocks that the USDA had formerly found clean and de- 
cided that they too were contaminated. 

; This has led to the speculation that it was more 
profitable for the operators to lay off their wokers 
and shut down, and collect indemnity payments for 
gassing and burying the chickens rather than proces- 
sing them into food. 

And according to a spokeswoman for Women United 
for Action, who testified at the House Agriculture 
committee hearing, "the payment to the farmers will 
be far above the"fair value* stipulated in the bill. 
Mr. Jim Buck Ross, Miss. State Commissioner of Agric- 
ulture said thatpayments could average one dollar per 
chicken," she said. 

"Yet according to the Statistical Reporting Ser- 
vice, of the USDA, the farm price for broilers in Mis- 
issippi in February was 22 .5<j: per pound. Since an 
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average chicken weighs three pounds, the going farm 
price per bird would be 67.5<f. According to other 
sources, the current farm price could be as low as 
60 per bird. Both figures are far less than $1." 

POULTRY WORKERS STRUGGLE FOR COMPENSATION 

As a result of the shutdown, nearly 2000 poul- 
try workers were laid off, many for five weeks or 
more. The workers, who only get at most $80 a week, 
could qualify for a maximum of $35 a week in state 
unemployment compensation--after a two week "grace" 
period during which they got nothing. And in an in- 
dustry with an extremely high turnover rate--work- 
ing conditions range from bad to nauseating- -it is 
estimated that up to 25% of those laid off qualif- 
ied for little or no compensation. Said one person 
working with the Mississippi Poultry Workers Union 
(MPWU) , a young, independent union which is strug- 
gling to organize in the poultry industry, "Good 
shape folks got $35 a week--bad shape folks didn't 
get nothin ' . " 

The MPWU has been fighting just to keep alive. 
Even though it was able to muster enough initial sup- 
port to become the certified bargaining agent in 
three of Forest's four plants, the companies were 
able to stall contract negotiations long enough for 
the high turnover rate to weaken support for the 
union. 

However, the union sprang into action in the 
current crisis. It set up task forces in each plant 
tc deal with problems in unemployment compensation, 
food stamps, welfare, and credit, bringing in volun- 
teers from the National Lawyers Guild to help assert 
the workers' legal fights. 

Most importantly, the union was able to force 
Mississippi's right wing congressional dfelegation 
to accept an amendment that would make up the wor- 
kers' lost pay. "Many public officials went into 
action to compensate the poultry plant owners for 
their losses, but nobody did anything about the loss 
of wages by the workers until the MPWU began talking 
to officials about the workerd needs," said MPWU 
president. Merle Barber. 

The union sent a delegation to Washington where 
it was able to gain the support of labor lobbyists, 
liberal congressmen, and members of the Congression- 
al Black Caucus, who made it clear that they would 
only support the plant owners' compensation if the 
workers were fully compensated as well. Suddenly, 
Eastland, Stennis and the rest of the traditionally 
racist Mississippi delegation realized that they • 
needed the support of the nearly all black union. 

Union activists recognize that the bill is a 
give-away to wealthy companies. "We agreed to a com- 
promise in order to get anything at all," said Rims 
Barber of the Delta Ministry, which has been working 
closely with the union. He was referring to the fact 
that the workers are expected to get a total of 
$500,000 from the legislation. 

"If the big boys didn't get the rip off they 
were after, then the little people couldn't get any- 
thing either- -because that's the way this society 
is," he continued. "We knew we couldn't buck East- 
land, because that's just a big club. So we had to 
work with something that seemed obtainable." 

This is precedent setting," he said. "In most 
of these boondoggles the workers get nothing." 


The union is pinning a lot of hope and expend- 
ing a lot of energy on the passage of the bill in the 
House. In recent months, worker interest and enthu- 
siasm has waited sharply because the union was unable 
to force any concrete changes. "Now," Barber said, 
"people feel that they are part of an ongoing mean- 
ingful process." Passage of the bill is "important 
for the' people's concept that'they themselves can 
do things . " 

-30- 

[ Thanks to the Southern Patriot and Women United for 
Action for some of the information in this story.] 

#################################################### 
[Note to Editors: This is the third article m a 

series about the nuclear energy industry in the U.S. 

The first article, in packet #602, described nuclear 
]56wer plants and their various unsafe features. The 
second article, in packet #607 discussed nuclear 
waste disposal and radiation hazards.] 

THE' AEC AS SOLE REGULATOR AND PROMOTER OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY: LIKE HAVING "THE 'GOAT GUARD THE CABBAGES" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK(LNS) -- Early in March, the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC), on behalf of the White House, sent 
Congress proposed changes in legislation which would 
leave ftuelear plant safety reviews presently done by 
the Advisory Committee on Nuclear Safeguards up to 
the AEC alone. 

This move seeks to shorten, from ten: years to 
six, the time between proposal and completion of a 
nuclear power-plant. President Nixon called for such 
a move in his energy message to Congress in January. 

That the AEC isrstepping up its highly question- 
able program of building nuclear power plants despite 
the ever-increasing objections of scientists, engin- 
eers, environmentalists and public-interest groups, 
is not much of a surprise. Since its creation by an 
act of Congress in 1946, the AEC has been continu- 
ously accused of an inherent conflict of interest in 
its dual role as both regulator and promoter of nuclear 
energy. 

William Doubt, an AEC Commissioner, said that 
the proposed measure would speed the cumbersome pro- 
cess of plant -by-pl ant review by allowing the AEC 
to approve standardized plants in advance. Because of 
these so-called "pre-clearance" features, a utility 
company proposing a nuclear plant would then face 
a hearing on a specific operating license only, "if 
questions regarding technological changes or advan- 
ces or violations of commission requirements were 
raised," said the AEC. 

The power behind the Commission, including Com- 
mission Chairwoman Dixie Lee Ray, believes that the 
AEC's major role is research and development and pro- 
motion. A minority position, inside the AEC, holds 
that its most important function should be regulat- 
ing the nuclear power industry, contending that the 
AEC, eager to comply with Nixon's order to shave 4 
years off each nuclear plant application procedure, 
is willing to sacrafice public safety. 

"The AEC is a research and development agency, 
make no mistake about that," one top source within 
the Commission told the Los Angeles Times in Feb- 
ruary. 

Another person pointed out that the regulator y 
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safety budget stands at less than $70 million com- 
pared to a total AEG budget of $ 3.3 billion. The 
AEC counters that the regulatory budget rose 25% 
for fiscal 1974. But regulatory officials insist 
that their work load has increased at a far great- 
er rate. 

Besides this organizational evidence that the 
AEC is committed more to promotion than to regulation, 
there is evidence that critics inside the AEC and 
in the nuclear power industry at large have suf- 
fered reprisals ahd faced harassment when they made 
public criticisms of AEC policy and decisions. 

In 1969, two scientists at the AEC f s Liver- 
more Radiation Laboratory called for a 10-fold re- 
duction in the amount of radiation considered dafe 
for the public. These scientists, Dr. John W. Gof- 
man and Dr „ Arthur R. Tamplin, asserted that if 
current limits were maintained, about 32,000 addit- 
ional deaths from cancer could be expected annual^ 

ly. 

Before the report was published, the AEC tried 
to get Tamplin and Gofman to stifle it. When the 
report came out anyway, other scientists were found 
who would support the AEC T s claim that the team f s 
numbers were inaccurate. 

Since then, the prestigious National Academy 
of Sciences has said that the allowable radiation fig- 
ure is indeed too high and has called for a ."10.0Afo.ld- 
reduction . 

At the end of 1973, Nixon simply reassigned au- 
thority which had previously belonged to the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) to the AEC. This 
was the authority^ to regulate the radiation emissions 
in all phases of the uranium nuclear fuel cycle-- 
from mining of uranium ore, through fabrication, use 
in the power plant and subsequent disposal. 

Significantly, the decision came just when the 
EPA was about to propose stricter radiation stand- 
ards. One scientist who is a member of the Union of 
Concerned Scientists-- a group which has been active- 
ly opposing AEC policies as unsafe and inadequate-- 
said that the decision put the nation in the posi- 
tion of having "the goat guard the cabbages. n 

About a year earlier, the Union of Concerned 
Scientists hdd forced the AEC to conduct public 
hearings' on the pressing safety issues surrounding 
the nuclear power industry, especially the issue 
of emergency core cooling systems (ECCS). 

The emergency core cooling system is a backup 
system to" cool the hotereactor core if the regular 
^ cooling is lost forfany reason. If the ECCS doesn T t 
work within seconds of the initial water loss, the 
core will overheat and melt down, causing a release 
of radioactive gas. 

This type of catostrophic accident could cause 
hundreds of thousands of" radiation deaths, both im- 
mediate and from premature radiation” induced cancers, 
not to mention property loss and land contamination . 

DrisMdrris -Rosen of the AEC ’s own staff testi- 
fied at the hearings. The supervisor of technical 
standardsobf the ECCS, Rosen spoke of "undeniably 
serious gaps,” and went on to aay that "margins 
of safety once thought to exist do not, and yet 
reactor power levels continue to increase, resulting 
in an even more tenuous situation." 


The AEC was shaken by his testimony and Dr. 
Rosen was "promoted" out of his job to another 
post. 

Robert Comar was Rosen’s assistant. He spoke 
openly of current safety standards not providing 
adequate safety for the public. He has since "re- 
signed." 

J.C. Hare was Manager of Safety at Aerojet, 
which runs safety tests exclusively for the AEC. 
After complaining publicly that his reports were 
censored by the Commission, Hare found himself in 
another gob. 

And AEC experts aren’t the only people who are 
harassed for making complaints. Utility company 
employees who ask too many questions have also 
been fired or harassed. 

John Ziegler, for instance, worked as a nu- 
clear engineer at the Trojan Atomic Plant in Ore- 
gon. He was worried about the design of the ECCS 
at the plant because the emergency water supply 
came through a single pipe and the power station 
was on the Pacific Coast, an area prone to earth- 
quakes. 

He wrote a memo to the Project Engineer and 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer who said that it 
wasn’t their business as long as the AEC require- 
ments were" being met. 

Then he wrote a letter to the AEC in which he 
outlined the situation. He wanted to bring up the 
matter in a public hearing, a request which upset 
his employers. They persuaded him to withdraw the 
letter promising that they would do an "in-company" 
study of the problem. 

He withdrew the letter, the public" hearings 
passed, and the promised study never took place. 
Subsequently, Ziegler was fired. 

Carl Houston was a welding specialist at the 
Surrey Atomic Plant in Virginia who was fired half- 
way through construction of the plant. He reported 
over 550 welding faults and was told either to go 
along with their standard welding procedure- -which 
he said was unsafe-- or he fired. 

After being fired, Houston tried to get auth- 
orities to investigate his charges and was black- 
balled from all construction and utilityrwork. FBI 
agents harassed him, questioned all his relatives 
and neighbors and are still following and annoying 
him. 

Two weeks after he left the plant, a secondar- 
ial steam line blew and killed two workers. 

This type of harassment is not surprising when 
you consider that critics of the nuclear power in- 
dustry take on the most powerful business lobby in 
America-- the energy industry. 

At those AEC public hearings on safety, law- 
yers were present from all the big corporations 
that build atomic energy plants. 

General Electric, with assets of $7 billion; 
Westinghouse Electric, $3.5 billion; Babcock and 
Wilson, $660 million; Combustion Engineering, $721 
million, represent a serious power bloc. The 18 
power companies who run reactors have assets close 
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